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Elected as governor of Okinawa Prefecture in 2018, Tamaki Denny will try to retain his position in the elections scheduled for next September. 
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Okinawa's desire for change 


Zoom Japan obtained an exclusive inter- 
view with Governor TAMAKI Denny to 
discuss the situation in the archipelago. 


kinawa governor TAMAKI Denny likes 
Q: wear his bi-cultural heart on his 

sleeve. Born in 1959 to an American 
father and Japanese mother, TAMAKI used his 
mixed heritage to win votes during the 2018 gu- 
bernatorial election campaign. Though his dec- 
laration that “the United States will listen to me 
because my father was American" was often tak- 
en as a joke, he won that election with 5596 of 
the popular vote and this year he will try to keep 
his job as Governor of Okinawa Prefecture. 
A music lover and former radio DJ, TAMAKI 
avoids the strident anti-American propaganda 
of many Okinawan politicians and activists. 
But this does not mean he welcomes the U.S. 
bases in Okinawa. Indeed, he has long been 
an outspoken critic of the American military 
presence in Okinawa. 
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In fact, TAMAKI was born close to one of those 
bases, on the tip of the Katsuren Peninsula 
on Okinawas main island, and saw American 
soldiers almost every day. "In the early 1960s, 
when I was a small kid, the United States had 
been escalating their presence in Vietnam, 
he says. "Even before that, there had been the 
War in Korea, civil unrest and the founding of 
the People's Republic of China. The whole of 
South-East Asia was really unstable, so a lot of 
American soldiers had been sent to Okinawa 
for a tour of duty. In the area where I lived, 
there was a U.S. base, and around the base the 
locals had opened numerous shops catering for 
the soldiers. There were tailors, barber shops, 
etc. The Japanese could use those shops too, 
of course, but the Americans were their main 
clients. And in the same districts there were 
many bars regularly frequented by the soldiers. 
So, more than my father, whom I had almost 
forgotten by that time, my immediate sur- 
roundings became my main link with Ameri- 
can culture.” 


TAMAKI’ father was a marine who had fallen 
in love with a local girl. *My mother became 
pregnant with me, TAMAKI says, "but before 
I was born, my father was sent back to Amer- 
ica. At first, my mother had planned to follow 
him, but then she started worrying about how 
hard it would be to adjust to a new life in the 
States. They kept in touch for some time, but 
when I was about a year old, she wrote a let- 
ter to my father saying that she wanted to raise 
me in Okinawa. In the end, they broke up. As 
a child, I was curious about the father I'd nev- 
er had, so eventually my mother burned all his 
photos and letters because she wanted me to 
forget about him." 

TaMAKI traces his love of music back to those 
days. "Ihe music they played on the juke box 
spilled out of the open doors of the many bars 
in my neighbourhood. Even at that early age, I 
loved listening to music. I hid in the shadows 
close to the open door, so I couldn't be seen 
from inside, and listened to all that wonderful 
Western pop music." 


While the anti-base movement was raging in 
other areas, the town where TAMAKI lived was 
relatively quiet. “The teachers’ union and work- 
ers unions were pretty active, but not so much 
against the Americans. One reason for that, 
besides the economic advantages I mentioned 
earlier, was that the base itself was located in an 
isolated spot of land on top of a high hill, while 
the town was at the bottom. Also, many of 
the soldiers belonged to the communications 
corps. There were no jet planes roaring over our 
heads or other activities that could disrupt our 
daily lives. 

“When I was about four or five, I used to go up 
to the base to wait for the soldiers to come out. 
As soon as the gate opened and a car came out, 
we would shout “Chocolate! Chocolate!” or 
“Gum! Gum!” and they threw them to us. The 
best thing I remember is being given a whole ap- 
ple. I was like, is it alright to eat it all by myself? 
Because you see, that was the first time I had an 
opportunity to take a bite of a whole apple. My 
mother used to give me just a slice because eat- 
ing apples was a luxury.” 

Tamakt's childhood memories of the U.S. bases 
may be positive, but, at the same time, he was 
consciousthatthe American presencein Okinawa 
could also be a source of trouble. “I was born 
in October 1959. In June that same year, a jet 
plane that had taken off from Kadena Air Base 
crashed into an elementary school in Ishikawa 
City, and many pupils and staff either died or 
were injured. Other accidents occurred after I 
was born, but the worst thing was that no mat- 
ter what happened, the inhabitants of Okinawa 
and even the Ryukyu police were totally power- 
less. The U.S. military was a self-contained com- 
munity and if a member of the armed forces 
caused an accident or committed a crime he 
was court-martialled, but wasn’t handed over to 
the Japanese. From a young age, I got used to 
hearing similar reports and knew that what was 
happening was wrong and unfair.” 

TAMAKI had just started junior high school 
when Okinawa formally returned to Japanese 
rule in 1972 after 27 years of US. military ad- 
ministrative control. “Since then, Okinawa 
Prefecture has benefited from several projects 
undertaken under the Okinawa Promotion and 
Development Special Measures Law, he says. 
“Thanks to the financial aid from Tokyo, we were 
able to improve the archipelago’s infrastructure, 
build new roads and dams, ports and airports. 
We have achieved substantial growth which can 
be seen today, and were able to develop impor- 
tant tourism and telecommunications-related 
industries. However, many problems dating 
back to military rule were left unsolved.” 
Okinawa Prefecture was created 50 years ago, 
on the island’s return to Japan. At that time, 


the general mood was that the Japanese govern- 
ment had managed the whole process without 
taking into consideration the interests of the 
people of Okinawa. Therefore, the new prefec- 
ture presented a Proposal for Reinstatement 
Measures, also known as the Yara Proposal 
(Yara Chobyo was the first governor of Okina- 
wa, from 1972 to 1976), a 132-page document 
that expressed the Okinawans’ desire to see 
their basic human rights guaranteed under the 
national Constitution. 

“This proposal,” says TAMAKI, “urged the gov- 
ernment to give top priority to the welfare of the 
citizens of the prefecture within the framework 
of local autonomy and economic development. 
Another important point was that Okinawa 
should become an “island of peace” without 
US. bases. But in the end, things went quite 
differently. Even now, as we celebrate this 50th 
anniversary, while the areas occupied by the 
US. military bases have decreased in Japan as a 
whole, the greatest number are still to be found 
in Okinawa. In fact, 70.3% of the bases are con- 
centrated in our prefecture. Sadly, the kind of 


redistribution throughout Japan that the people 
of Okinawa wished for never happened. 
“However, apart from the problems related to 
the US. bases, there are other important issues 
that have become increasingly pressing such 
as child poverty. These are the problems that 
we must solve as quickly as possible. Looking 
ahead to the next 50 years, our priority must be 
to build an even safer, economically healthier 
Okinawa for our children and grandchildren." 
When asked about the future of the US. bases, 
TAMAKI points out the delays and broken prom- 
ises on the part of central government. “In the 
1950s, the US. military presence in Okinawa 
was justified, first by the need to support the 
American armed forces fighting in the Korean 
Peninsula and then by the dangerous influence 
that other conflicts and social uprisings in Asia 
might have had on our country. However, this 
did not stop the creation of a fierce opposition 
movement not only against the continued pres- 
ence in Japan of the soldiers who had defeated 
us in the war but also to the bases’ negative in- 
fluence on our postwar society. 


The U.S. bases remain the most sensitive issue for the inhabitants of the archipelago. 
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"In 1996, while discussing the renewal of the 
lease on land used by the bases, which was due 
to expire, the U.S. government agreed to return 
all or part of 11 military bases on Okinawa in 
five to seven years, or about 2096 of the land 
currently occupied by US. troops in Okinawa. 
This plan was confirmed in 2006. However, to 
this day, little has been accomplished. More- 
over, even if this plan is actually put into prac- 
tice, the percentage of U.S. bases in Okinawa 
will only go down from 70.396 to 6996. 
"Considering all the things that have happened 
since that first agreement 25 years ago, I think 
that the time has come to reduce the number 
of US. military bases in Okinawa and dis- 
tribute them instead throughout the country. 
As things stand now, Okinawa cannot go on 
shouldering the social and economic costs of 
the American presence." 

One of the recent foreign policy developments 
that worries TAMAKI is the rising confronta- 
tion between the United States and China. 
“We will never allow Okinawa to be the target 
of another military conflict like the Second 
World War, he says. “Our request is that the 
Japanese and US. governments proceed with 
a concrete land return plan by decreasing the 
US. bases to no more than 5096 of the Amer- 
ican facilities in Japan. To do this, we are re- 
questing that they set specific numerical targets 
and stick to the plan. Ultimately, our vision for 
the 21st century is that Okinawa becomes a 
peaceful and prosperous island without mili- 
tary bases." 

This autumn’s gubernatorial election will be 
preceded by other local elections which, ac- 
cording to the media, may affect the voters' 
decisions. Recently, for instance, the mayoral 
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In Nago, the inhabitants protest daily against the planned development of the Henoko base. 


election in Nago was won by the incumbent 
Tocucui Taketoyo, who was backed by the 
pro-bases ruling party. However TAMAKI, 
who is seeking a second mandate, disagrees 
with this point of view. “The current situa- 
tion is still hard to judge,” he says. “The other 
elections may have an impact, and some voters 
may be affected by those results, but they’re 
quite different in nature. The one in Nago, for 
example, was a mayoral election and, in my 
opinion, it was decided on very local issues. 
The construction of the U.S. base in Henoko 
was a problem, of course, but not the only one, 
probably not even the most important one for 
many residents. In the end, I think the voters 
liked what they were told by ToGuCHI, appre- 
ciated his previous work as a mayor, and had 
confidence both in his ability to continue to 
do a good job as well as in the policies set by 
his administration. 

“The gubernatorial election, on the other hand, 
is a general election that interests the whole 
prefecture. It’s about policies that are going to 
affect people who live in Naha [the prefecture’s 
capital] as well as those living in more remote 
islands. The move of the US. base to Nago will 
be part of the electoral debate, of course, but 
not the only issue on the table, and the voters 
will be called to make their decision based on 
what each candidate has to offer.” 

Okinawa, like the rest of Japan, has been badly 
affected by the COVID-19 pandemic, but 
TAMAKI is already planning for the post- 
coronavirus return to normal life. “There are sev- 
eral things that we can do, he says, “but I would 
like to start with what we are already doing now 
to fight the virus. We continue to encourage 
immunisation, infection control measures, the 


reinforcement and enhancement of the testing 
system, and are ready to provide supplementary 
funds if needed in the future. The Japanese gov- 
ernment also stated that actions against infec- 
tious diseases and new economic initiatives will 
continue to be added to the budget. Our pre- 
fecture is taking measures to adjust the national 
plan to our situation and make it more flexible 
and easier to use according to the local situation. 
“As for the post-corona period, first of all I 
should mention the Okinawa Promotion Plan, 
which will be decided this year. Right now, it’s 
being discussed by the government in Tokyo. 
It will come into effect when the bill is pre- 
sented to and approved by the National Diet. 
In accordance with the promulgation of this 
bill, we have prepared our own requests, some 
of which go beyond our prefecture and have a 
global reach, like our SDGs (Sustainable Devel- 
opment Goals). 
“Our objective is to integrate three important 
spheres (society, the economy and the environ- 
ment) to form a moderate society that leaves no- 
one behind, and to build a strong and healthy 
self-sustaining economy. We are thinking of de- 
veloping policies relating to each sphere to har- 
monise life throughout the region. To be more 
specific, we want to promote a comprehensive 
support system for the eradication of child pov- 
erty. Also, following the example of other places 
around the world, we aim to turn Okinawa into 
a sustainable-tourism destination through the 
creation of ad-hoc tourism-related industries. 
“By comprehensively and tangibly incorporat- 
ing the policies into the promotion plan, we 
aim to build a community of people who can 
feel safe, secure and happy. In this regard, we 
need to manage the transition from the current 
emergency situation to a post-COVID-19 life- 
style in the best way possible. It’s not easy, but 
it’s very important to balance social measures to 
keep the virus under control on the one hand, 
and the economic development on the other. 
COVID-19 is wreaking havoc in every country. 
One of our priorities is to achieve business con- 
tinuity and sustain employment.” 
One of the ways that TAMAKI is eager to help 
develop the local economy is through the use 
of internet and digital information. “We believe 
it will lead to enhanced profitability,’ he says. 
“An example of what I have in mind is the so- 
called Resotech Okinawa programme where 
Resotech is a combination of “resort” (tourism) 
and technology. With this programme, various 
businesses can work together improving their 
profitability and productivity. Okinawa is a 
beautiful, fascinating region, and I hope we will 
be able to create value-added tourism, which 
will make full use of our local resources.” 
GIANNI SIMONE 
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Discovery The great tradition of awamori 


In the space of just a few years, ISHI- 
KAWA Yumiko has established herself 
as one of its foremost experts. 


kinawa stands out among Japanese 

prefectures as a culturally and gastro- 

nomically peculiar place. Its distinct 
food-and-drink culture is famous around the 
country, and its distilled alcoholic beverage 
awamori is part of its appeal. Made with long- 
grain Indica rice and black koji mould, awamori 
used to be an aristocratic drink that was meant 
to be consumed only by the elite of the Ryukyu 
Kingdom. With the archipelago’s annexation 
by Japan, and the subsequent explosion in the 
number of distilleries, it has finally become the 
“people’s drink” par excellence. 
Ishikawa Distillery (www.kamejikomi.com) is 
one of the places that keeps the awamori tra- 
dition alive to this day. Founded on Okinawa's 
main island in 1949, they still use their large 
earthenware pots to age the liquor instead of 
the stainless-steel tanks currently favoured by 
most companies. "We are very particular about 
preserving our traditional methods,’ says ISHI- 
KAWA Yumiko (no relation to the company’s 
founder), the distillerys main blender. "Since 
the jars are fixed to the floor, it takes a lot of time 
and effort to clean them, but it's a price we gladly 


pay to achieve the best results." 

Freshly distilled awamori is temporarily stored 
in the jars and after a few months, the miikajaa 
(new scent) disappears. This process has a pos- 
itive effect on subsequent aging. "I check the 
taste and aroma of all jars twice a year before 
blending them, ISHIKAWA says. "The inter- 
esting thing about jar storage is that each pot 
gives awamori a different aroma, sweetness, and 
bitterness. My job is to know each jar's unique 
characteristics and judge their degree of com- 
patibility. Interestingly, there are no rules about 
how to create a good batch of awamori.” 
"Though tradition is important, the people at 
Ishikawa are always looking to introduce new 
and better ingredients. Recently, for example, 
they stared work on making a new awamori us- 
ing rice from Hyogo Prefecture, which contains 
fewer pesticides. 

Yumiko is one of the key members of the 
21-people-strong awamori-making team. 

In 2020, she was awarded the Awamori Blender 
of the Year prize at the 2nd Awamori Review 
Meeting for her Tamatomo Jar-Distilled Treas- 
ured Koshu, an aged awamori with a slight bit- 
terness, which is the result of adding flavours 
such as caramel and dried fruits. Koshu (literally 
“old liquor” pronounced kusu in Okinawa) is 
awamori that has been aged for at least three 
years. “If you lay down awamori to let it age, 


Awamori aged for 5 years in a pot (kamejikomi) produced by the Ishikawa distillery. 


it loses its roughness and becomes softer and 
sweeter, Yumiko says. 

Even now women only make up a tiny part of 
the awamori-making industry, so when Yumiko 
was hired 21 years ago she was a real rarity. 
“During my school days I had learned a little 
about food-making but I knew nothing about 
spirits,” she says. “When I finished university, 
I had an opportunity to visit the Ishikawa Dis- 
tillery. I found it fascinating, and decided that I 
wanted to work in this field.” 

Yumiko says that even now it’s not easy for a 
woman to work in this environment and, any- 
way, few companies hire women. “First of all, 
it's a job that takes a toll on your body,’ she says. 
“You need a lot of physical strength and stamina 
as it gets very hot in summer. 

“Now, of course, I don’t need to worry anymore 
about how I’m regarded by the men around me. 
Experience is essential for blending old sake of 
different ages and predicting the new taste and 
aroma, and having done this job for a long time 
I have more experience than many of my col- 
leagues. Also, my work has been recognised and 
I've won prizes. At this stage, any talk of being a 
man or a woman becomes pointless. In the end, 
everybody is welcome as long as they can do a 
good job.” 

‘Blending in’ awamori refers to the task of mix- 
ing sake of different ages to adjust the flavour. 
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IsuikawA Yumiko was one of the first women to become an awamori master blender. 


“This job is a fairly recent one, Yumiko says. 
“I like it because it allows me to experiment and 
be creative. I like the idea of mixing different 
spirits, playing with them and trying to make 
something special, something different, which 
defies expectations. Aged awamori has a special 
charm, but too much emphasis is placed on the 
value of age alone. What is really important for 
me is how the different flavours can be blended 
to obtain even better results." 

For example, the Tamatomo Awamori that won 
the prestigious prize in 2020 contains 89.396 
of 11-year-old sake and 10.796 of 23-year-old 
sake. "Ihe 23-year-old sake has a rich aroma like 
high-quality honey, but the taste is a little lack- 
ingin punch. Therefore, I came up with the idea 
of combining it with 11-year-old sake, which 
has a modest aroma but a strong sweetness and 
taste. As a bonus, the combination brought out 
an aroma of sweet vanilla that couldn't be found 
in either of the koshu.” 


Yumiko admits that when she first joined the 
company, she was confused by techniques that 
were not detailed in any manual. "This is the 
kind of work that you can only master through 
trial and error, she says. “When I started work- 
ing here, I tasted all the sake in the cellar and 
gradually got acquainted with the palette of 
aromas and flavours I would be working with. 
Even now, I always check all the sake in the 
brewery twice a year and collect taste data." 
Sinceawamorihasbecomemorepopular, Yumiko 
is increasingly asked about food pairing. “Basi- 
cally, there are two types of awamori, she says. 
“One-year-old awamori is easy to drink and 
ideal for meals. So-called koshu, on the other 
hand, has a stronger taste and flavour. Howev- 
er, it goes well with fish dishes or something 
high in protein. It goes very well with bitter 
chocolate too.” 

In the old days, when awamori was only con- 
sumed in Okinawa, it had a reputation for 


being a rough, strong-smelling, hard-to-drink 
spirit. Also, as Chris Bunting writes in Drink- 
ing Japan, “A sort of unstated (...) code had 
developed, under which the distilleries did 
not try (...) to seek outlets on each other's 
turf”. This lack of competition had damaged 
the overall quality of awamori. However, since 
the end of the last century, manufacturers have 
made more effort to enter new markets, both 
in Japan and overseas. This has resulted in 
smoother, sweet-flavoured, easier-to-drink va- 
rieties that increasingly appeal to women and 
young people. 
As for Yumiko, she says that she is always aiming 
for something that while easy to drink, has the 
power to leave an impression. "I'm always on the 
look out for the rough diamonds; the odd batch- 
es that at first may not taste right but are full of 
possibilities and, when blended with other sake, 
can flourish into something outstanding." 
Though the Ishikawa Distillery is especially fa- 
mous for its awamori, they produce other spir- 
its too. A recent addition to the distillery’s line- 
up is craft gin, which was first introduced into 
the Japanese market in 2016 and is now pro- 
duced by some 30 distilleries. Ishikawa started 
developing its own variety in 2017 and released 
its first product one year later. “It’s called Navy 
Strength Craft Gin, says Tarra Tomonori, 
who is in charge of the gin-making operations. 
“The name derives from the fact that in the old 
days, sailors would bring gin on board during 
their long voyages, and it was so strong that 
it could be mistaken for gunpowder.” Indeed, 
Ishikawa’s draft gin has an ABV (Alcohol By 
Volume) of 57%. 
"It is a fruity and spicy gin made with nine 
types of fruits and herbs. Four of them in par- 
ticular are unique to Okinawa, like kabuchi (a 
small green mandarin), karaki (Okinawa cinna- 
mon) and citrus tankan. The aroma and taste 
change depending on the ingredients harvested 
each year." 
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EATING & DRINKING 


TERROR Delights for the palate 


Okinawa's cuisine with its diverse 
influences is sure to captivate the most 
discerning among you. 


apanese cuisine is starting to become well 

known in Europe both for its haute cuisine 

as well as its popular dishes. But Japan's re- 
gional cuisine remains unfamiliar. Okinawa is 
one of the most highly-regarded tourist desti- 
nations, but its cuisine is notas well-known as it 
shouldbe. Therewasatimewhen The “Okinawa 
diet" was fashionable, with books claiming to 
reveal the key to the islanders' longevity. In re- 
ality, what was presented as the Okinawan way 
of eating had nothing to do with what was actu- 
ally cooked and eaten. But what do Okinawans 
really eat? Let's take a tour of the island's culi- 
nary delights. 


What are its special features? 

Its cuisine reflects the island’s history. Due to its 
geographic location, Okinawan cuisine is the 
result of interactions with a range of culinary 
traditions. From 1429, and for the next 450 
years, the island was an independent kingdom, 
called the Kingdom of Ryukyu, which estab- 
lished diplomatic relations as a vassal state with 
both China and the Satsuma fiefdom (pres- 
ent-day Kagoshima Prefecture) in Japan. 

From Chinese cuisine, Okinawa inherited the 
use of pork and other meats (goat, goose), and 
baking methods using sesame paste and peanut 
paste or oil, which are still found in tradition- 
al desserts. Chinese cuisine also passed on to 
Okinawa its philosophy of medicinal cookery: 
nuchigusui, according to which meals are noth- 
ing less than ‘life remedies, and food should heal 
us and be a source of longevity. 

From the north of Japan, the commercial ship- 


Unlike other soba, those made in Okinawa do not contain buckwheat flour. 


ping routes of the so-called Kitamae-bune 
merchant ships, which were most active from 
the 17th to the 19th centuries, travelled down 
the coast of the Sea of Japan from Hokkaido to 
the south, then up the Pacific coast to Osaka. 
It was this coastal trade that introduced kombu 
seaweed to the Ryukyu Kingdom, where it has 
since become one of the major ingredients of 
the island’s traditional cuisine. 

More recently, Okinawa was under American 
occupation until 1972 and this period also 
left its mark on the eating habits of the local 
population. Canned goods imported from the 
United States such as pork luncheon meat or 
corned-beef now occupy a definite place in lo- 
cal cookery, as well as Mexican food like tacos, 
which arrived at the same time and were adapt- 
ed to become Taco-rice (tacos with rice instead 
of tortilla). 


Nowadays, when talking about cooking in 
Okinawa, we distinguish between two types 
of cuisine: Ryukyu ryori (Ryukyu cuisine) and 
Okinawa ryori (Okinawa cuisine). The former 
refers in particular to the cuisine of the ancient 
court of the Ryukyu Kingdom as well as to fam- 
ily dishes, some of which are simplified versions 
from the royal repertoire, while the latter refers 
to dishes adopted after the war. 


What are examples of typical dishes? 
Okinawa-soba (or Suba, Uchinasuba) : a bowl of 
wheat noodles with pork broth and katsuobushi 
(died/fermented skipjack tuna) broth, with 
added chives, pickled ginger, kamaboko fish 
pâté... Each island (Yaeyama, Miyako...) has its 
own variant. Whereas soba in mainland Japan 
refers to buckwheat noodles, Okinawan soba do 
not contain buckwheat flour. 
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EATING & DRINKING 
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Champuru: a stir-fry of shimadofu (“island 
tofu’, firmer and tastier than Japanese tofu) and 
other ingredients (meat or fu, “wheat flour glu- 
ten”) or vegetables like goya (bitter gourd), pa- 
paya (green papaya), nabera (loofah) or chiki- 
na (salted brown mustard leaves). 

Rafute: braised pork with soy sauce, brown 
sugar and awamori (rice spirit), influenced by 
Chinese dongporou (braised pork belly). 
Okinawan cuisine has a wide range of pork 
dishes including mimiga (pig’s ears seasoned 
with miso and peanuts), nakamijiru (tripe 
broth) or zebichi (braised pigs’ trotters). There’s 
also an indigenous breed of pig, Agu, which 
was saved from extinction in the 1980s. 
Chikiagi: called tsukeage in Kagoshima, a 
deep-fried dish made from fish paté or fu. 
Gurukun no karaage: fried local gurukan fish. 
Despite the proximity of the sea, the consump- 
tion of fish is not very high and it is often either 
fried or cooked in "aquapazza" (“crazy water” 
— water with salt and awamori) 

Umibudo: also called “green caviar" or “sea 
grapes’, a local seaweed resembling a tiny bunch 
of grapes. Eaten in salads or cooked with a lit- 
tle vinegar. Seaweed is frequently eaten on the 


Umibudo or green caviar is eaten in a salad or with a little vinegar. 


island: asa (mudsnail) soup, stir-fried pork and 
kombu seaweed, or other kinds of seaweed that 
only exist around Okinawa... 
Tofuyo: tofu fermented with white koji (rice 
mould), red koji and awamori, beer or shochu. 
Sata andagi: a sweet doughnut. Made from 
wheat flour, sugar, eggs and oil, it is one of the 
pastries that came over from China. 
Chinsuko : biscuits made with wheat flour, sug- 
ar and lard. 
This is only a small selection to illustrate the 
diversity of Okinawan cuisine, but it’s enough 
to demonstrate the uniqueness of the country’s 
culinary history, which is very different from 
the rest of Japan's. 
This diversity, typical of countries located at 
the crossroads of several civilisations, is re- 
ferred to by Okinawans as “champuru culture’, 
after their emblematic dish: a kind of fricassee 
of several ingredients that generates a varied, 
rich and intense taste. 
There’s still nowhere in Europe specialising in 
this cuisine, but let’s hope that one fine day 
we'll be able to visit the place where we can en- 
joy all these culinary delights... 
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Heart Rock Beach, Korijima, is where lovers meet! 


Heading north on Route 58 


Our reporter followed the famous 
artery from south to north to discover 
its secrets. 


ravelling through Okinawa by car is an 
| experience not to be missed if you wish 
to discover not only the landscape but 
also the history of this island, the largest in the 
archipelago. From Naha, National Route 58 
follows the coast from south to north, passing 
historic remains, heavenly beaches and ancient 
forests. It's the route I take to get to the Motobu 
Peninsular, 80 kilometers to the north west of 
the island and the starting point to exploring the 
northern wilderness of Okinawa, registered on 
the Unesco World Heritage List in 2021. 
At first, after leaving Naha, you're greeted by the 
surprising sight of military depots, burger out- 
lets and shopping centres with bilingual signs. A 
legacy of the Second World War, the island of 
Okinawa is still inextricably linked with its ten 
American bases. Around 30,000 GIs are sta- 
tioned there, or 7596 of the US forces in Japan. 
Ospreys are lined up behind the barbed wire 
fences of the vast Kadena Airforce Base, right 
in the centre of the town of Chatan, population 
28,000. These impressive military transport air- 
craft weighing over 20 tonnes regularly fly over 
the island. 
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Under the palm trees, tattooed soldiers can be 
seen jogging in the late afternoon. However, in 
contrast to Chatan, the streets of the Yomitan 
Peninsula are lined with shuttered restaurants 
and bars. Opened at the height of the Vietnam 
War, most of the American villages in Okinawa 
have withered away. Here, only Café Malibu, 
with a Statue of Liberty on its roof, appears to 
be open. Inside, surrounded by black and white 
photos of Hollywood stars, an American is eating 
a hamburger while enjoying the last rays of the 
sun on Malibu beach. Dozens of military camps 
are scattered around the island, but Kadena 
is the last base on the west coast. 

We arrive in Onnason. The road travels through 
beautiful coastal scenery to the large town of 
Nago, lined with tourist hotels. I leave Route 
58 to travel further into the Motobu Peninsu- 
lar and unload my luggage at the Motel on the 
Beach Lue after dark. With modern rooms with 
terraces overlooking the beach, this small hotel 
is not without charm, but the owner tells me 
that for some years now the beach has not been 
what it was. In fact, trawlers dig up the sand day 
and night to extract gravel. You have to go to the 
northern side of the peninsula to really enjoy a 
taste of the tropics. 

Suddenly, theres far less traffic. Accompanied 
by the melodious sounds of the uguisu (bush 


warbler), we enter Nakijin-son and the village 
of Nakijin, overlooked by an imposing fortress. 
Listed as one ofthe nine World Heritage sites in 
Okinawa, Nakijin Castle is an excellent place to 
start understanding the history of this region, 
which was once part of the Ryukyu Archipela- 
go with close links to China. "The Ryukyu were 
independent from central Japan until the begin- 
ning of the 17th century and consisted of three 
kingdoms, the south, the centre and the north. 
Nakijin Castle was the gateway to the North- 
ern Kingdom,’ explains a guide, Yoko Junko, 
while climbing over the ancient stones towards 
the castle. Built at the end of the 12th century 
by a ruler called Han Anchi, the castle is now 
in ruins, but what remains is an imposing 1.5 
kilometers long wall and a breathtaking view 
of the jungle and the South China Sea. "The 
King of the North controlled all of present-day 
Motobu and dealt directly with China. In 1422 
the castle was invaded. Han Anchi slashed this 
stone with his sword before committing sui- 
cide,’ continues the guide showing us the mark 
of the legendary impact. "The sword was found 
in the river. It’s exhibited in Naha. Do you real- 
ise? This river is down below in the jungle, it's 
been there for 5,000 years!" We bend our heads 
to catch the sound of the water rippling under 
the dense canopy. “The castle then became the 
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residence for one of the kingdom5 administra- 
tors until the Satsuma invasion in 1609. Then 
the castle burned down, but the inhabitants of 
Nakijin continued to visit and honour the sa- 
cred places inside the fortress; adds the guide, 
and shows us an utaki, a sacred spot around a 
stone where ancestors and the deities of nature 
are honoured. Animist belief is still alive in the 
Ryukyu Islands, and utaki ceremonies are held 
by zoro (shaman priestesses). The Nakijin Mu- 
seum of Culture and History at the castle’s en- 
trance displays photos of the rituals that shape 
the life of each Okinawan village. “During the 
war, the people of Nakijin wanted to prevent 
the Americans from entering the fortress com- 
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pound with their tanks and built a stone stair- 
case to replace the road!” 

In 1945, Okinawa was the setting for the final 
act in the Pacific War. Japanese and Ameri- 
cans fought and killed each other for 80 days. 
150,000 civilians lost their lives. The guide 
watches the sun setting over the jungle before 
hurrying down. After the Battle of Okinawa, 
the castle ramparts became home to numerous 
habu, highly venomous rattlesnakes endemic to 
the Ryukyu Islands. They come out at dusk to 
protect the forests and old stones from intruders. 
The beautiful road passes through banana fields 
to the village of Nakijin with a population of 
9,000. From the eastern tip of the peninsula, fer- 
ries depart for the more remote islands of Izena- 
jima and Iheya-jima. However, two of them are 
accessible by road. A first bridge spans the sea to 
the small island of Yagaji-jima, covered with rice 
fields and beaches. At the entrance of the second 
bridge, which in turn connects to Kori-jima Is- 
land, the view over the bay with its jungle canopy 
plunging down towards the clear waters of the es- 
tuary is spectacular. The large bridge leads to the 
large white sandy beach of Kori and the harbour 
lined with cafes and restaurants. The road winds 
alongside the sugar cane fields to the northern 
end of the island where you'll find Heart Rock 
Beach, known as a rendezvous for lovers. Rising 
out of the turquoise water, two heart shaped 
rocks face one another. The surrounding area is 
equally splendid, with beautiful coves shaded by 
kewra palms (fragrant screw pines). 

There are no facilities, except for a few beautiful 
traditional red-roofed guesthouses, which offer 
luxury accommodation situated around flow- 
ered patios and spas. On the way to the port, I 
stop at the Shirasa Inn to sample the Ryukyu 
speciality, champuru, a stir-fried dish with tofu, 
eggs and ham, accompanied by seaweed in rice 
vinegar and bitter goya cucumbers. The owner 
is one of the 300 local inhabitants of the island 
and laments the lack of visitors. Okinawa, like 
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the rest of Japan, has been closed to tourists for SA ` 2 SR Ki 
almost two years. The sacred site of Daisekirinzan forest in Yanbaru National Park. 
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Cape Hedo at the northern tip of Okinawa Island. 


Returning to Nakajin at sunset, its good to relax 
on beautiful Nagahama Beach, whose calm wa- 
ters are ideal for swimming and kayaking. At low 
tide, fishermen walk to the reef to collect shell- 
fish. Some of the local guesthouses have terraces 
overlooking the sea like the Nakijinson Resort 
and Spa, which offers aromatherapy sessions in 
a stunning setting. Several restaurants also offer 
the local speciality, Motobu beef, fed with local 
brewers’ yeast from the equally well-known Ori- 
on beer! 

I take Route 58 towards Cape Hedo, which 
marks the northern end of the island. In the 
village of Ogimi, local workshops showcase the 
handicraft of bashofu, a textile woven from the 
stems of banana trees, which gives an inimitable 
colour and elegance to the kimono ofthe Ryukyu 
Islands. Lightweight and sheer, bashofu is ideal 
for a tropical climate. Ogimi is also known as the 
village of longevity! An organisation has even 
devised an opportunity for eco-tourism with vis- 
its to locals’ homes to discover the secrets of the 
village’s centenarians. They'll tell you to eat a lot 
of shikuwasa, a small tangy fruit between a lem- 
on and a tangerine that contains anti-oxidants. 
Nature becomes more abundant as we progress 
towards the less-populated areas of Okinawa. 
Straddling Ogimi, Kunigami and Higashi is 
Yanbaru National Park, listed as a UNESCO 
World Heritage Site in 2021. A vast, un- 
touched expanse, it’s necessary (unfortunate- 
ly) to pay to travel through Daisekirinzan 
Park in order to survey it without the risk of 
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getting lost. With its four themed tours and 
information boards, it resembles a theme park 
in contrast to the unspoilt countryside. But 
it’s worth it. From the very first step, you'll be 
amazed by the beauty of this forest of stones 
and thousand-year-old trees. Daisekirinzan 
(lit. Big Stone Woods Mountain) refers to a for- 
est that was formed in the sea 250 million years 
ago in the Paleozoic era. The limestone rocks are 
actually corals that have been eroded by wind 
and rain to form extraordinary shapes, which the 
park does not hesitate to classify as “Godzilla’, 
“Camel” or even “Picasso”! Many animist sites 
can still be seen around the menhir-like rocks. 
The Ryukyu natives call this sacred forest 
“Ashimui’, whose four emblematic peaks were 
venerated by the kings of the Ryukyu dynasty. 
From these four summits, you can admire the 
view over the 210 square kilometres of sub- 
tropical forest covered with impressive banyan 
trees and gigantic cycas plants. In addition to 
endemic bird species such as the woodpecker 
and the Okinawa rail, Yanbaru has a mangrove 
in its southern part. During the Showa era 
(1926-1989), the forest supplied the kingdom 
with firewood and timber for building ships. 
At present, the eastern part of this forest is still 
home to what has been, since 1958, the largest 
training site for the US Marines stationed on 
the island, some 7,800 ha of “jungle training 
area’. Since the inscription of the site on the 
Unesco World Heritage List, the debate has re- 
opened about how this unique ecosystem can 


coexist with the noise pollution from the mil- 
itary bases. 
National Route 58 finally leads me to Cape 
Hedo, the northernmost point of Okinawa, 
from where I can see Yoron Island. The ocean 
crashes against the coral reefs in shades of blue 
and green. On this windswept coastline stands a 
monument commemorating Okinawa’s transfer 
back to Japan in 1972. This year, as the archipel- 
ago celebrates the 50th anniversary of this event, 
many Yanbaru residents are praying more than 
ever for the return of their precious forest. As if 
in response, the sun illuminates the four peaks 
of Ashimui. 
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Practical advice 

Tokyo-Naha flights available several times a day. 
There are several competitively-priced car rental 
agencies around the airport (shuttle service includ- 
ed in the booking). 

Avoid the motorway and take National Route 58, 
which goes up to Cape Hedo (120 km). It splits into 
two roads in places, one of which winds along the 
coast. Magnificent scenery guaranteed! 

Nakijinson Resort and Spa (https://iyashinakijin. 
com) Three Japanese-style bungalows with fridge 
and kitchenette. 

Musubiya (https://musubiya.co) Perfect hostel for 
small budgets with single rooms or simple dormi- 
tories. The garden has a view over the sea with a 
large terrace ideal for barbecues. Shared kitchen 
and friendly atmosphere. 
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crocuses are begin to bloom, signalling the next season's arrival. 
However, aren't the cherry blossoms the spring flowers that Japa- 
nese people are most looking forward to? 
Japanese sweets that always appear when you enjoy cherry blossoms 
are hanami dango (hanami means cherry blossom viewing in Japa- 
nese). So | would like to talk about hanami dango which has been 
enjoyed for many years with cherry blossom viewing. 


|| ts still cold, but it's already spring on the calendar. Daffodils and 


What is hanami dango? 

Hanami dango are pink, white, and green dango that are on a single 
skewer. Therefore, it is sometimes called “three-colour dango”. Dango 
and mochi are Japanese sweets made from rice, and the difference is 
in the ingredients, how to make them, and how they are called in each 
region. However the definition may not always be clearly distinguished. 


How did the custom of eating hanami dango while 
viewing cherry blossoms start? 

Sakura is synonymous with cherry blossom viewing. In the first place, 
it seems that the custom of cherry-blossom viewing has been around 
for a long time, and in 812, it is mentioned in Nihon Shoki that cherry- 
blossom viewing had already been done during the time of Emperor 
Saga. It is said that it was Toyotomi Hideyoshi who created the oppor- 
tunity for cherry-blossom viewing with food as it is today. 

In 1598, Hideyoshi hosted a luxurious blossom-viewing party in Kyoto, 
known as the “Daigo no Hanami’. The meals served were gorgeous, 
and there was a selection of famous sake from all over the world, as 
well as beautiful and unusual ones. The three-colour dumplings were 
served as tea confectionery at this time. 

As a result of this, the custom of three-colour dango became wide- 
spread nationwide in cherry blossom viewing, and became popular 
among the common people in the Edo period. 


What do the three colours of the dango mean? 
The standard colours for hanami dango are pink, white and green, but 
it seems that these colours also have a meaning. There are several 
theories. It represents: 
1. Seasons 
Pink: the colour of cherry blos- 
soms, signifying spring 
White: the colour of snow, signi- 
fying winter 
1 Green: the colour of fresh green, 
=“ signifying summer 


a 


2. Spring 

Pink: sakura, sun 

White: shirozake (type of sake), remaining snow 

Green: spring greens 

It is said that the dango express the appearance of spring when the 
snow begins to melt in the warm sunlight, the green buds and the 
cherry blossoms begin to bloom. There is respect for nature, and it is 
a very Japanese aesthetic and way of expression. 

3. Good Luck 

Pink: a colour that brings luck 

White: a colour that represents cleanliness 

Green: a colour that dispels evil 

They are all happy colours, so it seems to mean good luck food. It 
makes me feel happier just by eating them. 


What is the meaning of the order of the three-colour dango? 
The order in which the three colours of hanami dango are lined up 
is also fixed. | don't think you can see the three-colour dumplings ar- 
ranged in the order of pink, white, and green from the top. 

There are two theories about the order of the three-colour dango. 

1. It shows how the cherry blossoms bloom 

The theory is that after the red buds are attached, the white flowers 
bloom, and after the flowers are scattered, the green leaves grow. 

2. It represents the land of early spring 

The theory is that it represents the state of the earth where the sun is 
Still in the sky, a little snow remains, and fresh green is sprouting under 
the snow. The expression of the long-awaited spring is very tasteful 
and Japanese-like, isn't it? 


The taste of hanami dango 

The three colours of hanami dango have different flavours. The ones that 
are generally sold at supermarkets have the same taste because they are 
only coloured with food colouring and natural pigments. However, some 
Japanese sweets shops have their own special flavours. 

Pink: sakura, or shiso flavours 

White: yuzu flavour or plain 

Green: mugwort or matcha flavours 

It's fun to compare the differences. 


Let's eat hanami dango at cherry-blossom viewing in 


DS A We learned hanami 
^ + dango has a fas- 
, cinating origin and 

e deep meaning. 
When you go to see 
the cherry blossoms, 
why don't you enjoy 
mi hanami dango while 
thinking about their 
| history and unique 

meaning? 
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